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of Vienna left unsettled in 1814, and in a later chapter we
shall see the same principle acting in the two great divi-
sions of South-East Europe, Austria-Hungary and the
Balkan Peninsula. Let us, then, use this opportunity
to pause for a moment, take a general survey of the
map, and consider in broad outline what has actually been
accomplished during the past century and what still
remains to do.
From 1814 to 1848, exhausted by the efiort of the
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and disillusioned by
reactionary statesmanship, the larger nations slumbered:
but Belgium and Greece secured their present liberties, and
outside Europe the national movement spread throughout
the South American Continent. Then came 1848, the
" wonderful year " of modern history. " There is no more
remarkable example in history of the contagious quality
of ideas than the sudden spread of revolutionary excitement
through Europe in 1848. In the course of a few weeks
the established order seemed everywhere to be crumbling
to pieces. The Kevolution began in Palermo, crossed the
Straits of Messina, and passed in successive waves of
convulsion through Central Italy to Paris, Vienna, Milan,
and Berlin. It has often been remarked that the Latin
races are of all the peoples of Europe most prone to revolu-
tion ; but this proposition did not hold good in 1848. The
Czechs in Bohemia, the Magyars in Hungary, the Germans
in Austria, rose against the paralysing encumbrance of the
Hapsburg autocracy. The Southern Slavs dreamed of an
Ulyrian kingdom; the Germans of a united Germany;
the Bohemians of a union of all the Slavonic peoples of
Europe, The authority of the Austrian Empire, the pivot
of the European autocracy, had never been so rudely
challenged, and if the Crown succeeded in recovering its